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Are We Neglecting the 


Mr. Borin: The Reviewing Stand is 
happy to cooperate with the Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren in presenting today’s broadcast. 


As you know, last Sunday the Re- 
viewing Stand discussed the normal 
child. This week, in the second in a 
series of programs devoted to child 
problems, we turn our attention to the 
exceptional child. 

Hill, as President of the Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, you should be able to speak for 
that group. Specifically, what children 
would your organization classify as 
exceptional? Or, to rephrase the ques- 
tion, just who is the exceptional child? 


Need Special Services 


Mr. Hitt: Inasmuch as our organiza- 
tion is composed of professional edu- 
cators, we think of the exceptional 
child in terms of school adjustment. 
The exceptional child is the child who 
needs special services to make an ade- 
quate school adjustment. For instance, 
some of them are physically handi- 
capped. 


Mr. Borin: What do you mean, 
“physically handicapped?” 
Mr. HILL: The physically handicapped 


children include the blind, the deaf, 
the epileptics and orthopedics. 


Mr. Borin: I’m lost again. What do 
you mean by “orthopedic?” 


Mr. Hitu: Orthopedics are the crip- 
pled. They include the cerebral palsy 
children. Then too, some children are 
exceptional because they have serious 
speech disorders; others are intel- 
lectually exceptional. 


Miss CourRTENAY: In that group you 


Exceptional Child? 


are including both the mentally re- 
tarded and gifted children. 


Mr. HILL: That would be right. And 
also we mustn’t forget that a large 
number of children are emotionally 
and socially maladjusted. 


Miss CourRTENAY: It is encouraging to 
notice that these children are coming 
more and more into the foreground of 
our attention and that our whole 
philosophy is changing with regard to 
their treatment. We no longer look 
upon them as those to be punished but 
rather to be studied, to be cared for, 
and hopefully, to be returned to useful 
citizenship. 


Number Requiring Aid 


Mr. BorRIN: You have talked about 
various classes of exceptional chil- 
dren. How many exceptional children 
do we have in the United States? 


Miss SHOVER: Well, as to the num- 
ber needing special provisions for edu- 
cation, I think we might accept the 
number as more than four million 
children. I think it is rather inter- 
esting to note that out of the four 
million children who need special edu- 
cation only 450,000 children are re- 
ceiving it. That means that out of the 
11 per cent who need special educa- 
tion we have only one per cent who are 
receiving it. So I point out this fact: 
there is a great need for special edu- 
cation for children who aren’t re- 
ceiving it. 

Mr. Borin: You have told us who the 
exceptional child is. It seems to me 
that in many cases it is clear that a 
child is exceptional. However, there 
are other cases where the distinction 
you make between the so-called “nor- 
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mal” and the “exceptional” is rather 
an arbitrary one. 


Mr. WESTLAKE: That is a very im- 
portant point, because one can raise 
the question, “Who is exceptional?” 
Now, there is a group of individuals 
who can be differentiated and we are 
apt to think of them when we think of 
exceptional individuals or individuals 
with problems. We ought not to think 
of small groups, including the lame, 
halt and blind. There might be some 
youngsters who have difficulty reading 
at all, or doing arithmetic at all, but 
you have another large number of in- 
dividuals who are doing “B” work, 
or who are reading and doing quite 
well, but if their problems are sorted 
out and are given special help their 
efficiency might be improved so they 
would be exceptional students or “A” 
students. 


Mr. Borin: You are concerned about 
both the normal and the exceptional 
child? 


‘Human Engineering’ 


Mr. WESTLAKE: Well, the philosophy 
and techniques that apply to excep- 
tional children apply to all children, 
and it is a problem of human engineer- 
ing, or bringing up the performance 
of all people. We are talking about the 
children of all parents who are listen- 
ing, rather than the lame, halt and 
blind alone. 


Miss COURTENAY: Do you agree that 
every one of us is exceptional in some 
respect and should make the most of 
our gifts and help to make up for 
deficiencies in our philosophy? 


Mr. Borin: It is true, however, that 
you have to make the distinction for 
very practical purposes; you have to 
make the distinction so that you can 
group students in order to do a better 
job of educating them. 


Miss COURTENAY: Quite true, because 
many cannot fit into the regular school 
pattern. 


Mr. Borin: I am going to be rather 
cruel and practical at this point in 
the discussion. We all know that it 
takes a lot of money to educate the 


exceptional child. Can you show me 
any results of training by any of 
these groups of special educators that 
would make me say, “Fine. The money 
I spent in taxes and voluntarily for 
special education has been well 
spent”? 


Cost of Training 


Miss SHOVER: I would like to speak 
to that point. The Office of Education 
and Rehabilitation has given us a 
figure that we can depend on. For 
every dollar the federal government 
spends on rehabilitation $10 comes 
back in the form of federal income 
taxes paid by the handicapped. I think 
that is a figure every citizen in the 
country should know about. 


Mr. BoRIN: Especially when it is 
very near March 15, wouldn’t you say? 


Miss SHOVER: I would say very 
definitely so, when people are apt to 
consider the cost of education. Re- 
member, when we think of the cost of 
educating a child who has a visual 
problem or a severe crippling condi- 
tion we must remember this figure. 
It pays ten to one. 


Mr. Hit: I would like to get this 
discussion away from some of these 
statistical considerations and get it 
on a personal plane. I don’t suppose 
that we often think of the contribu- 
tions that handicapped and exceptional 
children make to society. I am think- 
ing now of a series of vocational apti- 
tude tests that we have been giving 
to severely mentally retarded children 
in our high school group in Des 
Moines. We find that there are prac- 
tically none of these severely retarded 
children who in some respect do not 
match or surpass the average high 
school pupil. Now, it may be in 
music; it may be in art; or in some 
other characteristic. I can think of 
one boy, for instance, who will exceed 
at least 19 out of 20 high school pupils 
in his musical ability. 


Mr. Borin: But he is handicapped in 
some other area? 


Mr. HILL: Yes, he probably reads at 
third or fourth grade level. 
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Miss CouRTENAY: You recall one of 
the problems at our recent convention, 
Mr. Hill. The story of the severely 
handicapped young woman, a gradu- 
ate of the Spaulding High School, 
who spoke out of the depths of her 
wheel chair and offered eloquent evi- 
dence on this same fact. She told how 
a private property which had been 
used as a cherished camp site for these 
crippled youngsters was offered for 
sale. Through their own initiative 
and their own efforts the youngsters 
managed to raise the funds to pur- 
chase the piece of property; then 
mortgaged it in order to finance a 
costly rehabilitation program. They 
have now cleared the mortgage and 
have made that splendid property 
available to their group. 


Contribution 


Miss SHOVER: I would like to bring 
out this to our listening audience: 
We have made many illustrious con- 
tributions in the past to the fields of 
art, music and science. We must not 
forget Beethoven, Thomas Edison, our 
late President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, Pasteur, Steinmetz, and many 
other people who have brought rich 
things to our culture so that we might 
have a better life. They were handi- 
capped. 

Mr. WESTLAKE: But, Miss Shover, I 
think you will agree that these are 
outstanding examples to prove a point. 
But the most encouraging thing for 
us in this work is the large number 
of people who are brought into social 
and constructive living. Now, we 
are accustomed in a speech clinic, 
for instance, to know individuals who 
were going to quit school because they 
had a cleft palate problem. But with 
the cosmetic rehabilitation that came 
through, with surgery, dentistry, psy- 
chological treatment and speech train- 
ing, those individuals were able to con- 
tinue in school and to be highly suc- 
cessful. And likewise it is true with 
those persons who are handicapped 
with hearing problems. They can be 
taught to read lips. They can be 
taught to speak. Very often they can 
be fitted with hearing aids, and those 


individuals take their part in society, 
and they do contribute to the total 
living. 

Miss SHOVER: You would feel then 
that we might remind our audience 
again that for every dollar we ex- 
pended $10 was returned in income 
taxes. 


Miss COURTENAY: Certainly you would 
both agree that every potential de- 
linquent we conserve and return to 
society as a good, useful, productive 
citizen is certainly an asset and not 
a debit in our budget. 


Mr. Borin: These are very encourag- 
ing examples you present here. I as- 
sume there are many groups respon- 
sible for these remarkable achieve- 
ments. 


Mr. WESTLAKE: There are many 
groups, but I think we might point 
out the particular groups that have 
been outstanding. One which has cer- 
tainly distinguished itself is the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, the group that Miss 
Shover works with so effectively. That 
group is an amazing one. Through 
its state organization it has spread 
throughout the country, and is doing a 
tremendous job in helping exceptional 
children and in helping exceptional 
adults. Their cerebral palsy program 
has been especially good and we ought 
to remember that at this point be- 
cause they are now engaged in their 
Easter seal drive, an organization 
worth backing and we should sup- 
port that drive. 


Community Contributions 


Miss SHOVER: I would like to add 
that colleges and universities have 
been taking a real part in bringing 
about achievements and accomplish- 
ments for our children, with handi- 
caps, who are in need of special edu- 
cation programs. These administra- 
tors and faculty members have been 
very receptive to all of us. We have 
approached them about the develop- 
ment of training and special courses, 
special summer workshops, so we can 
do something about bringing more 
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people into the field of special educa- 
tion. We all realize that this shortage 
of personnel is one of the greatest 
obstacles. 


Miss CourRTENAY: There are many 
civic groups who have given fine sup- 
port to our program. They are deeply 
interested in exceptional children. The 
Kiwanis, Rotarians, Lions men’s 
groups, and especially the P.T.A. 
have been extremely important in 
quickening the public consciousness in 
an earnest effort to solve that problem. 


Mr. HILL: While you people are pass- 
ing out the bouquets, I would like to 
put in a plug for the public schools. 
For a good many years the public 
schools have been developing programs 
of special education. In many cities 
these have been developed and main- 
tained at a rather tremendous local 
expense. At the present time, as I 
remember it, there are 41 states that 
have laws that require or permit spe- 
cial education facilities at the local 
school level and most of these states 
provide for state subsidy for special 
education. 


Mr. WESTLAKE: As long as we are 
talking about the constituents at home, 
I would like to put in a plug for my 
local group, Alpha Chi Omega, who 
is working with cerebral palsy and 
cooperates with the National Society. 


Mr. Borin: Before we pass out too 
many bouquets, I would like to get 
back to this item of expense. What 
does it cost to educate the exceptional 
child, Miss Shover? 


Cost Versus Gain 


Miss SHOvVER: The figures that we 
have on education of the exceptional 
children as to cost are a little over 
two times as much as a normal child; 
if a child has a visual or a hearing 
loss it might go to almost three times. 
If you have a crippled child who needs 
a great many services and has a 
crippling condition that is quite seri- 
ous, it might be a little more than 
three times as much. I think we need 
to realize that it depends a great deal 
on what they need and the type of 


handicap that they have, because there 
is a great deal of variation. 


Mr. WESTLAKE: One thing we ought 
to keep in mind is that, although a 
certain rather small minority of these 
exceptional children require very ex- 
pensive training and education, a large 
bulk of them require special training 
only for a time. 


We are accustomed, as you know, 
to taking certain groups of these chil- 
dren, rehabilitating them and putting 
them back in with the normal children. 
Some carry no handicap with them. 
Some carry handicaps but have 
learned how to manage them. This 
is not always a large term investment 
in special education. And then there 
are many areas of special education 
where the investment is really very 
small in comparison with other costs 
of education. 


Mr. Hiuu: I would like to bring a new 
idea in here. I am wondering if we 
should think in terms of cost of special 
education as those costs can be sepa- 
rated and pointed out from the regular 
school expenditures. After all, special 
education is only a part of the total 
school program. It costs more to 
maintain a class in physics and chem- 
istry than it does in English or social 
studies. Yet we wouldn’t segregate 
the cost of maintaining a physics class. 


Mr. BoRIN: You agree that there is 
some danger of neglecting the normal 
child in order to do an excellent job 
of educating the exceptional child? 


‘Benefit to All Children’ 


Mr. WESTLAKE: I don’t think there is 
a danger of that. Getting back to the 
point again of who is exceptional, 
you take a child with a speech prob- 
lem, for instance. That child is es- 
sentially a normal child who has a 
handicap that is probably only tempo- 
rary. And if we help that child and 
return him to society we are not 
neglecting the normal children. We 
are making a normal child, or train- 
ing a normal child. We are—again I 
would like to repeat—in human en- 
gineering, and the children who are 
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so-called normal are profiting just as 
much. 

Now, in special education we are 
interested in prevention. For instance, 
when you try to prevent hearing prob- 
lems, you try to prevent visual prob- 
lems, you try to prevent emotional 
disturbances and social maladjust- 
ment, you try to prevent speech prob- 
lems, and so you are getting in and 
doing something that is improving the 
instructional program for all children. 
We are not thinking of the minority 
group of the lame, halt and blind. We 
are thinking of all children. 


Miss SHOVER: We have agreed that 
what we do for all children also helps 
children who have handicaps and are 
in need of special education; that it is 
important that we have good educa- 
tional programs for our normal chil- 
dren; that we should have improved 
building facilities, better lighting con- 
ditions, and improved standards for 
faculty and teachers, and in that way 
we also benefit our children with 
handicaps. 


MIss CouRTENAY: I agree with you. 
Inasmuch as the school system main- 
tains and promotes a sound health 
program we are really only a part of 
that health program. We simply make 
special provisions when they are 
needed. 


‘Educate Public’ 


Mr. HILu: I would like to turn this 
question around a little. I am much 
more concerned that in developing 
facilities for the normal child we may 
crowd out these special services for 
the handicapped and exceptional chil- 
dren. As you know, at the present 
time the schools are facing a tremen- 
dous crisis. We have overcrowded 
classes; we have need for school build- 
ings. In many cities the special edu- 
cation program may be literally 
crowded out because of lack of fa- 
cilities. 

Miss SHoveR: You think, Mr. Hill, 
we might be able to do something 
effectively about that if we do a better 
job in our public educational program 


as to the need of education for all 
children, including our handicapped? 


Miss CouRTENAY: May I add quickly, 
educating them to the achievements 
which are possible, the achievements 
which pay rich dividends in useful and 
happy living. 


Mr. HILu: I’m sure that we have to 
educate our public, and we’ve got to 
show that this program pays, or else 
we are going to go down in this crisis. 


Mr. Borin: You have been talking 
about poor conditions and overcrowd- 
ing. Are those two of the obstacles 
you face in achieving the most efficient 
special education for the exceptional 
child? 


Miss CourTENAY: No, by no means. 
There are many others. Of course, the 
budget always presents a hurdle. Aside 
from that, I think we definitely need 
a wide program in recruiting trained 
and personable personnel, people who 
will accept with enthusiasm the chal- 
lenge that special education offers. 


Teacher Shortage 


Miss SHOVER: I would like to put more 
emphasis on that point. According to 
the Office of Education we are short 
80,000 teachers. We have need for 
100,000 teachers and only 20,000 avail- 
able. How do we expect to educate any- 
where near all of our handicapped 
children if we only have 20 per cent 
of the personnel needed to man these 
programs? So I would like to say that 
we should have a very effective and 
aggressive campaign on recruitment, 
so that every person in the community 
will say, “Here is an opportunity, a 
challenge, a career to serve the handi- 
capped.” 


Mr. Borin: Why is it that you don’t 
have more persons making the educa- 
tion of the handicapped a career? 


MIss CouRTENAY: I think we have real 
need of more training, more centers 
of training in these many highly 
special fields. 


Mr. BorRIN: You mean there is a lack 
of training facilities? 
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Miss CourTENAY: Yes, there aren’t 
enough training programs available. 

In the second place, we need to re- 
member that many of these special 
fields are not glamorous to the pro- 
spective teacher. He or she looks upon 
them as a rather dead end street. 
When the superintendent is thinking 
of promotion he is likely to overlook 
those in special education. 


Mr. WESTLAKE: I think we have 
another thing to think of also. We are 
recruiting practically all of our special 
teachers and our personnel from nor- 
mal groups and many normal children, 
so-called normal, go through public 
schools and don’t realize that there is 
such a field as this. They are hardly 
aware of the presence of handicapped 
people. They all hear of doctors, law- 
yers, music teachers, and other kinds 
of teachers, but they have no contact 
and they have no way of becoming in- 
terested in this field. 


‘Encourage Applicants’ 


Miss SHOVER: I believe we could do 
more on career days in colleges and 
high schools to present a picture of the 
opportunity of working with handi- 
capped children in the educational 
field. And I think we need to be a 
little more selective in choosing the 
kind of person that enters this field. 
We need someone who has the optimum 
in physical and mental health. 


Mr. Borin: Maybe that is the reason 
there aren’t more people entering the 
field. Maybe you require too much 
emotional and physical stability. Are 
your requirements too rigid? 


Mr. Hiwut: I don’t believe so. I am 
very much convinced that the good 
teacher who loves children, and who 
has a missionary zeal can become a 
good teacher in special education. 


Mr. Borin: What happens to the girls 
who go into this kind of work and find 
that they do not want to follow it, at 
least as a career? 


Miss SHOvER: The worst enemy we 
have in retaining personnel is one that 
I don’t know how to combat—maybe 
you, sir, can tell us—that is Cupid. We 


lose each year to him a number of 
young women who are very much in- 
terested in continuing their work. We 
have, however, made an effort in many 
cities and states to maintain their in- 
terest and to keep them on after mar- 
riage at least on a part time basis. 


Mr. WESTLAKE: We might be giving 
the wrong idea here in some ways. We 
are finding a tremendous upsurge in 
our enrollment in the areas of speech 
and hearing problems, but even with 
our greatly increased enrollment we 
find ten jobs for every graduate. We 
are getting more people but we aren’t 
keeping up with the demand. 


‘Need Increasing’ 


Miss CouRTENAY: Doesn’t that bear 
evidence to the fact that as the general 
enrollment in public schools is increas- 
ing there is an increase in the field 
of special education? 


Mr. HILu: I would like to add in rela- 
tion to Miss Shover’s statement, and 
in the hopes that some of the listening 
audience may be interested in special 
education, that as a school administra- 
tor I have found that Cupid visits 
much more frequently among special 
education teachers. [Laughter] 


Mr. Borin: Throughout this discus- 
sion several questions have come to my 
mind. I would like to pose the first 
for this group. You seem to be empha- 
sizing the need for making everyone 
normal. I wonder if that is a legiti- 
mate objective? Do you really want to 
make everyone normal? 


Mr. HILu: I think we would be very 
silly if we try to make everybody nor- 
mal. I heard that discussed last night 
and the point was brought out that we 
can’t make everyone normal and it 
would be just too normal if everybody 
were a normal person. There are some 
handicaps which one can do very little 
about. You can enable the person to 
live with his handicap and build upon 
his strength and that is, I think, usual- 
ly the objective in special education. 


Miss SHOVER: Would you say that one 
of our objectives is to make the handi- 
capped person a part of society rather 
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than apart from it so he can make 
whatever contributions he is capable 
of making? 


“No Normal Person’ 


Mr. WESTLAKE: I disagree a little, just 
from an academic level. I would like 
to see a person made into a normal 
individual to see what he would look 
like. What is a normal individual? Is 
there a person alive who is not an ex- 
ception in some way? What we are 
doing by the rehabilitation and special 
education effort is just minimizing the 
handicap that the person has, teach- 
ing him to live with it, improving his 
assets so he fits into society and gets 
along well. I would like to see created 
this normal person and then we ought 
to take a look at him. 


Mr. Borin: I think the radio stations 
and newspapers in this country would 
have a good time with this ‘normal’ 
person, wouldn’t you agree, Westlake? 


Mr. WESTLAKE: Yes. 


Mr. HI: I think he would be a dull 
person. 


Mr. Borin: Do you, as persons in- 
volved daily with the exceptional child, 
have any final important recommenda- 
tions to make in respect to this prob- 
lem? 


Miss CourTENAY: I plead, above all 
else, for a recruitment of qualified, 
trained teachers. 


Miss SHOvVER: I would like to ask that 
we have a more effective public educa- 


tion program so that those people who 
live in rural areas, as well as metro- 
politan units, will know how important 
it is, how essential it is, to have pro- 
visions for special education. 


Mr, WESTLAKE: I would like to make 
a plea for research. If we want to find 
out what makes people tick, we can get 
our biggest dividends by exploring ex- 
ceptional groups and the results of 
research in this area are going to 
recruit people. 


Mr. Hitt: I would like to emphasize 
the need for setting up possibilities 
for research. One way that can be 
done is by strengthening that partic- 
ular division in the Office of Educa- 
tion that has to do with the education 
of the exceptional child. 


Mr. Borin: It seems to me that the 
members of this panel as experienced 
authorities in special education have 
told us a good deal about the excep- 
tional child. You have told us that he 
is either gifted or handicapped. You 
have described his problems of adjust- 
ing to our society. You have indicated 
that the task of training him is an 
expensive but important job. You have 
revealed to us that the progress you 
have made in developing teaching 
methods in this area has been rapid. 
You have grappled with some of the 
ethical problems you find in pursuing 
your work from day to day. And, most 
important, I think, you have suggested 
that we as laymen can do a great deal 
to help the exceptional child develop 
as a useful citizen in our society. 
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A discussion of America’s “super-kids.” Maintains that the potential 
leaders of tomorrow are being neglected and misunderstood, and tells what 
can be done about it. 


Crippled Child 26:9-11, O., ’48. “Needed: a Hearing Program.” GORDON D. 
HOOPLE. 

States the need for a national hearing program which would discover the 
child’s hearing needs at an early age, and would insure the cooperation of 
parent, doctor, and teacher. 


pe aa 69:275-9, Ja., ’49. “Teacher and the Handicapped Child.” L. F. 
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Pointing out where teachers fail in understanding normal children, 
describes the special problems they encounter with the handicapped. 


Elementary School Journal 49:160-67, N., ’48. “An Educational Program for 
Children with Impaired Hearing.” LOUIS M. DI CARLO. 

AL aa a comprehensive school program for deaf or hard-of-hearing 
children. 


Elementary School Journal 49:511-15, My., ’49. “Teaching Bright Children.” 
J. C. SEEGERS. 
Emphasizes the necessity for challenging the gifted child. 


Hygeia 26:120-1+, F., ’48. “America’s Long Forgotten Children.” S. H. 
CARLETON. 

Tells how the public schools are awakening to the needs of children with 
heart disease. 


Hygeia 26:272-3+, 352+, Ap.-My., ’48. “The Cerebral Palsied Child Goes to 
School.” W. M. PHELPS and T. A. TURNER. 

Describing cerebral palsied children, discusses their ability to learn, what 
has already been done to educate them, and what more should be done. 


Journal of Exceptional Children 13:201-4+, Ap., ’47. “Problems in Educating 
the Highly Endowed.” EDITH FOX CARLSON. 

Comments on the values and limitations of special classes for gifted 
children. 

Journal of Exceptional Children 16:161-164+, Mr., 50. “State Legislatures 
and Exceptional Children in 1949.” ELISE H. MARTENS. 

Points out that there has been an increase in the number of states heeding 
the need for special education and willing to assume the financial responsibility 
for providing it. ' 

Journal of Exceptional Children 15:66-70, Ja., ’49. “Special School Services 
for Epileptic Children.” GEORGE E. LEVINREW. 

Maintains that children with epilepsy are not exceptional, but are unneces- 
sarily handicapped by the needless anxiety with which they are regarded. 
Journal of Exceptional Children 16:136-138-+, F., ’50. “Towards Mental Health 
for Exceptional Children.” S, R. LAYCOCK, 

Tells how the teacher can help exceptional children meet their emotional 
needs through relationships, work, recreation and community service. 
National Education Association Journal 39:136-7, F., ’50. “Hard-of-Hearing 
Child.” S. R. SILVERMAN, 

Discusses special school arrangements for the hard-of-hearing child and 
the need for guidance and for carrying out remedial measures within the 
framework of the regular school. 

National Education Association Journal 37:358-9, S., ’48. “Needs of Bright 


and Gifted Children.” PAUL WITTY. 
Explains why gifted children have been neglected and what can be done 


to make school more significant to them. 
New Yorker 25:58-69, Je. 4, ’49. “Reporter at Large; Hunter College Ele- 


mentary School.” D. LANG. ; 
A discussion of the only public school in the United States devoted solely 


to the education of exceptionally intelligent children, 
Outlook for the Blind 42:207-12, S., ’48. “The Coordination of the Work of the 
Residential School for the Blind with that of the Public School.” WALTER 


R. DRY. : : 5 
Describes the state wide program for the visually handicapped which 


Oregon inaugurated in 1943. 
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